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SCHLEGEL'S FRAGMENT "DIE AMAZONEN:" A DIS- 
CUSSION OF ITS AUTHORSHIP 

Three dramatic fragments found among the papers of A. W. 
von Schlegel, were included, under the editorial direction of 
Eduard BOcking, together with the essay "C^ber das spanische 
Theater,"' in the posthumous edition of Schlegel's Spanisches 
Theater J' The implied ascription of one of these fragments, Die 
Amazonen, to Calderon by Backing,' and later also by Ticknor,* 
has, in so far as I am informed, been tacitly accepted. 

The following is a brief discussion of the theme and metrical 
structure of the fragment : The play starts in medias res with a 
cry to arms by the Amazon warriors. Their leader, Hippolyta, 
and the Greek, Bellerophon, enter fighting. The Greek falls, 
and the Amazon's hatred vents itself in the cry: "Stirb! 
erbleiche !" She is about to slay him, when her comrade, 
Antiope, in the full flush of a sudden passionate love for him, 
appears, crying : "Ich will, ich muss ihn retten ! er ist mein." 
Like Kleist's Penthesilea, she will spare his life, "den Triumph 
zu zieren," and rejects the command of Hippolyta that she con- 
tent herself with his armor: 

Und ewig stumm ist ein entseeltes Haupt; 
Es kann Gestalt und Antlitz nur des Helden 
Sein Widerstehen und meine Kllhnheit melden. 

She admits that her protection of Bellerophon is prompted through 

love, but says : 

Diess ist ein sonnenflammend rein Entbrennen, 
Das um ein Heldenbild verklflrend schwebt. 

As they are about to fight for possession of him, an Amazon war- 
rior brings the news that the tide of battle is changing. Hip- 
polyta rushes away. Alone with the Greek, Antiope expresses a 

1 Europa, Vol. I (1803), No. 2. 2 Leipzig, 1845. 

3 There is no doubt but that Booking looked upon this fragment as Calderon's. The 
single departure from the title Schauapiele von Dan Pedro Caldefon de la Barca is the 
fragment Numancia of Cervantes, which is duly credited to him. 

* History of Spanish Literature, Vol. II, p. 433, footnote. 
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2 Glen Levin Swiggett 

joy, mixed with regret, that she has obtained her heart's delight : 

Gefang'ne des Gefang'nen, kann von Wunden 
Die ich dir schlug, mein Busen nie gesunden. 

To this the Greek replies : 

Doch von den Blicken kann ich nicht genesen. 



Ja mit der Purpurquelle meiner Wunden 
Folg' ich dir 

The gracioso nov? enters and comments on his leader's action 
in the following lines : 

Liebe macht ihn so verwegen, 

In die Amazonenschaft 

1st er nach der Reih' vergafft; 

Und drum sucht er gleich den Degen 

Jeder in den Leib zu rennen, 

Das heisst wahrlich nicht verbliimt, 

Wie es feinen Rittern ziemt, 

Seinen Liebesdrang bekennen. 

Then follows a pastoral interlude. The scene is in a valley. 
Mnemonia, the shepherdess, speaks at some length on the pleas- 
ures of pastoral life, the sentiment of which the following strophe 

shows : 

Dank euch, ihr Himmelsmflchte, 

Dass ihr mich weihtet einem stillem Lose, 

Hier wo ich Tag und Nachte 

Mit Nachtigall und Rose, 

Mit Wald, Pels, Blumen, Sternen einsam kose. 

She is surprised by the gracioso. Here the fragment ends. 

Metrically the fragment shows the earlier classico-italianate 
manner rather than the blending from the time of Felipe IV. 
The line principally used is the endecasilabo. The fragment 
begins with it. In the semi-epic narrative there is the verso 
suelto form, with pair-rimes at the end. The speech between 
Hippolyta and Antiope is in ottava rima, with full, as well as 
broken, strophic structure. That of the Amazon warrior is in 
verso suelto, with pair-rime at the end. Hippolyta replies 
in alternating eptasilabos and endeeasilahos with pair-rime, 
after the dramatic lira form. Antiope replies in verso suelto, 
with pair-rime at the end. Bellerophon speaks in sonnet 
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Sohlegel's Feagment "Die Amazonen" 3 

form. The gracioso uses the redondilla, and the shepherdess 
speaks in the lyric lira strophe of Garcilaso. Barbelindo, a 
character that shows the realism of the Lope school, as well as 
the wit of the Plauto-Terentian, speaks in versos sueltos, at the 
close of which, with evident intent to ridicule, he uses a sonnet. 
The closing dialogue between him and the shepherdess is in 
verso suelto. 

This fragment is not discussed by Schlegel in his lectures, nor 
in the Europa essay. He was at work on it when the first 
volume of his Calderon translation appeared. Friedrich Schlegel 
writes from Paris:' "Die Amazonen bitte ich mir sobald als 
moglich zu senden."^ A. W. Schlegel writes Tieck from Berlin:' 
"Mit den Amazonen bin ich noch nicht weiter."* Despite the 
meager mention, the fragment must have been discussed and 
eagerly awaited by the Romanticists, as it is beyond question the 
initial impulse to one of the dramas of the period, viz., Kleist's 
Penthesilea.^ 

Schlegel's Spanisohes Theater'^ contains only Calderon plays, 
although we know that it was his intention to translate from 
other Spanish dramatists. This was due to Schlegel's demand 
that the Calderon plays should appear separate and not mixed 
with the plays of Cervantes, Lope, Moreto, and others, whose 
plays he and Tieck intended to bring out later in separate 
editions.' He writes Goethe from Berlin* that he will publish 
at Easter his Spanisches Theater, in which he will set apart the 
Calderon plays from those of the other Spanish dramatists. 
Schelling writes Goethe, April, 1803, of the appearance of the 
first volume containing the translations of Calderon' s La devocion 
de la cruz, El mayor encanto, amor, and La vanda y la flor. 

Work was resumed at once by Schlegel for a second volume." 
F. Schlegel in a letter from Paris'" comments on the first volume 

1 January 15, 1803. 

2 Fr. Schlegeh Briefe an seinen Bruder Wilhelm, hrsg. v. Oskar Walzel (Berlin, 1895), 
p. 507. 

3 September 20, 1802. * Holtei, Briefe an Tieck, Vol. Ill, p. 276. 
i> Anzeigerfllr deutsches Attertlmm,\ol. XI (1885), p. 200. 

6 Berlin, 1803 ; Berlin, 1809, two volumes. 

' Holtei, Briefe an Tieck, Vol. Ill, p. 275. 8 September 11, 1802. 

9 Letter to Goethe, Berlin, September 10, 1803. lo November 26, 1803 (Walzel, p. 522). 
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4 Glen Levin Swiggett 

of Spanisches Theater and urges Wilhelm, in the future, to select 
only "ganz katholische and fantastische Stticke." Wilhelm writes 
Goethe' that he is at work on Oalderon "und in der t^bersetzung 
eines Sttlckes begriffen, das vielleicht selbst nach vertrauter 
Bekanntschaft mit denen im ersten Band in Erstaunen setzen 
kann." The translation of this play, El principe oonstanie, was 
finished by the end of the year, and Schlegel writes Goethe 
again from Berlin^ that the Spanisches Theater will be rapidly 
pushed to an end. In his correspondence with Tieck, Goethe, 
and others at this time, as well as in his Europa essay, it is 
important to note that Wilhelm Schlegel insisted upon a separate 
appearance of the translations of other Spanish dramatists from 
that of his ideal poet Oalderon; and, in his selections from the 
latter, one can further note a studied effort to select those plays 
which, in his judgment, best suited the German temperament, the 
interests of the reconstructing German drama, and the reputation 
of his prince of dramatic poets. In this connection he writes 
Goethe of El principe constante.^ 

By 1804 we reach Schlegel's point of greatest interest for 
Spanish literature, including even Oalderon. Thereafter there is 
rapid wane, due, largely, to the awakened interest in the literatures 
of the North. In the Berlin lectures he had called Oalderon as 
great a romantic type as Shakespeare.* In the letter to Tieck of 
September 20, 1802, we have seen that he would no sooner think of 
putting Oalderon and any other poet within the same covers, than 
of putting Shakespeare with Ben Jonson, Fletcher, etc., in the 
same binding in his Englisches Theater. The Berlin lectures 
are especially rich in illustration of his Oalderon cult. He points 
to Oalderon as a model for the drama of myth, mystery, and 
Ohristianity f and says that the study of Oalderon is necessary to 
the mystic interpretation of nature." It is the time of his sonnet 
to Oalderon,' and of the interest for Spanish literature which 
prompted him to write Goethe' that it was largely the lack of 
Spanish books which gave the Italian flavor to Blumenstrdusse, 
1803-4. "SoUte ich einmal wieder," he writes, "solch eine 

1 October 15, 1803. 2 January 17, 1804. 3 Cf . letter of January 17, 1804. 

* Seuffett, D. L. D. 17, 18, 19, Vol. 1, p. 110. 5 ibid.. Vol. I. p. 355. 

6 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 4. 7 Werke, Vol. 1, p. 372. » Berlin, September 17, 1803. 
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Schlegel's Fragment "Die Amazonen" 5 

Sammlung geben, so wttrde ich das Verhaltnis umkehren." In a 
letter to Goethe' he refers, in retrospective pride, to himself as 
Calderon's first missionary in Grermany. Further, the letter to 
Goethe from Bonn^ reveals the Calderon cult in his studied 
attempt "das Vergessene und Verkannte ans Licht zu ziehen" 
through Dante)> Shakespeare^ Petrarca)> Calderon^ alte deutsche 
Heldenlieder. 

This shows us Schlegel's turning aside from Calderon. As 
early as March 12, 1806, he writes Fouqu^" from Geneva that 
Germany needs a different kind of poetry from the Spanish — 
one in which there is a vigorous, manly, militant, patriotic note 
in this period of social and political depression; that they should 
go to the Germanic past, to those periods of Germanic political 
ascendency. 

Schlegel's interest in Calderon is supposed to have come from 
Tieck, although his interest in Spanish literature dates from his 
Gottingen days. Schlegel and Tieck were mutually helpful. The 
former encouraged Tieck's Don Quijote, 1797-99, and was plan- 
ning to bring out with him all of Cervantes, when they were 
anticipated. In order to create the atmosphere necessary to an 
artistically truthful attempt, they read, while engaged in this, 
from the Spanish lyric and drama. Of Tieck we read: 

Durch diese tJbersetzungsarbeit nun ward er bewogen, auch in der 
dramatischen Literatur der Spanier sich umzuschauen. Lope de Vega 
und Calderon studiert.* 

Tieck turned from Genoveva, 1797, to Cervantes. From the final 
form, 1799, we see in its " Farbenpracht und Formenreichtum" 
the results of his Spanish studies, "vor allem Lope und Calderon."^ 
At this time Schlegel did not care for Calderon and did not 
share Tieck's enthusiasm for Devocion de la cruz.^ In the 
Europa essay he writes: 

Ich hielt anfangs das fiir Manier, was ich nachher als den reinsten 
und potenziertesten Stil des Romantischtheatralischen erkannte. 

1 Geneva, March 15, 1811. 2 November 1, 1824. 

3 Briefe an Fouqu4, hrsg. von Hitzig (Berlin, 1848.), Abt. 2, p. 354. 

* Koch, "Calderon in Deutschland" (Im Neuen Beich, May 25, 1881). 

SHaym, Die romantische Schule, p. 472: Ranttl, Tieck's Oenoveva als romantische 
Dichtung. 

6 KOpke, Ludwig Tieck,Vol. I, p. 251. 
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At this period of the Cervantes-Lope enthusiasm the Berlin 
salons read the former with delight. For the great interest in 
Weimar one finds ample testimony in the correspondence of Her- 
der, Goethe, or Schiller. This was due largely to the transla- 
tions of Bertuch and von Soden. Of the former Farinelli says: 
"Er hat mit seinen Arbeiten zur Kenntnis der spanischen Litera- 
tur den Romantikern den Weg gebahnt.'" Aside from Tieck's 
connection with the Reichhardt house, his association with Ram- 
bach and Grosse strengthened the interest in Cervantes and Lope 
that had come to him from Dieze through Tychsen. Rambach's 
Q^'af Mariano^ after Lope's treatment of the Alarcos romance in 
Bertuch's Magazin, and Grosse's Spanische Novellen^ created at 
the time a great interest in Spanish literature and are potent 
factors in the movement to reconstruct German literature after 
the Spanish. 

Schlegel's Numancia dates from this period. From Jena* he 
writes Goethe that, among some books just received from Got- 
tingen, there were two with which he has formed a most inter- 
esting acquaintance, viz: Viaje del Parnaso and Numancia. 
To Goethe he writes twice for the Spanish Don Quijote: "In 
diesem unseren Musensitze ist tlberhaupt kein spanischer Don 
Quijote befindlich."^ This interest in Cervantes, Lope, and the 
lyric of G6ngora, Garcilaso, and Villegas, in particular, dates 
from his early friendship with Btirger and Heyne, the friend of 
Herder." To this period really belong the Horen articles, in 
particular "Briefe tlber Poesie, Silbenmasse and Sprache," an 
essay which is at the threshold of the movement to wed poetry 
and music. With the lectures of Bouterwek, who had been active 
at Gottingen in the interests of Spanish literature since 1790, 
Friedrich was acquainted as early as 1792.' This must have been 
overlooked by Koch when he attributes the Schlegel-Tieck interest 
for Calderon to Bouterwek's Geschichte der spanischen Poesie 
and Beredsamheit. * 

1 Zeitschrift fUr vergleichende. Literaturgesckichte^ Neue Folge, Vol. VIII, p. 325. 

2 Gratz, 1799. 3 Berlin, 1794-5. 

* November 5, 1799. ^Briefe, Jena, May 30 and June 17, 1800. 

6 Cf . Boie an Jaoobi, August 28, 1767 ; Haym, op. cit., pp. 145, 147, 869. 
T Briefe (Walzel), p, 49. 8 Gottingen, 1804 ; cf. Im Neuen Reich, May 25, 1881. 
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Schlegel's Fragment "Die Amazonen" 7 

A glance at the literature of Spain read in Germany during 
the last half of the eighteenth century shows that Calderon was 
not so prominent as Cervantes and Lope. Cronegk had an edi- 
tion of Lope. Herder in the Fragmente selects Lope as represen- 
tative of the Catholic tendency in the romantic drama. Dieze 
and Schiebeler were lovers of Cervantes. The former defended 
Lope and Calderon in the strife over the merits of the Spanish 
dramatists, the latter awakened the interest of Gleim and Jacobi 
in G6ngora, Garcilaso, and the lyricists. Bertuch translated 
Villegas in 1774, and emphasized the merits of Lope and Cer- 
vantes in his Magazin, 1780-82. The translation of Linguet by 
Zacharia und Gartner, 1770-71, contained plays from Calderon, 
Lope, Moreto, Fragoso, Candamo, and Soils. Two other books 
of importance are: R. Becker, Schauspiele nach spanischen 
Originalen^ and Buchholz, Handbuch der spanischen Sprache 
und LiteraturJ' 

From Schlegel's reading we know that he was acquainted with 
Cervantes, Lope, de Mescua, Tirso de Molina, Guevara, de Rojas, 
Coello, Fragoso, Soils, and Candamo. I regret sincerely that I 
have not had access to the books on travel in Spain of Kaufhold^ 
and Fischer* in the preparation of this article, since these books 
were widely read in the Berlin, Jena, and Weimar circles. Far- 
inelli says that the former gives a better account of the Spanish 
stage than Schlegel.'* Schlegel had, however, but few books in 
Spanish at this time, nothing comparable to that rich collection 
which one must infer from the letters to Tieck from Bonn.^ 
The "Vorrede" to Bertuch, as well as the correspondence of 
Tieck and the Schlegels, show us the scarcity of Spanish books 
in Germany. Gottingen had perhaps the only well-equipped 
library. From this library, and through Friedrich's copying from 
and purchases of old books in Paris, Wilhelm Schlegel secured 
the books necessary to his work. Under date of January 15, 
1803, Friedrich writes from Paris: 

Spanische Bticher hat man hier sehr gute Gelegenheit zu kaufen, 
auch nicht sehr theuer. Mache nur dass ich Dir filr die Europa recht 

1 Dresden, 1783; cf. Europa, Vol. I, No. 2. 2 Berlin, 1801-4. 

3 Gotha, 1797. ^Berlin, 1799. 5 Zeitschr.f. vgl. Litgesch., N. F., Vol. VIII, p. 358. 

6 May 27, 1836, (Holtei, Vol. Ill, p. 301). 
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viel zu bezahlen habe, so kann ich es vielleicht in eitel Poesie 

abtragen.' 

Of particular interest is the edition of Garcilaso, which we know 

from the letter of August 14, 1803, was purchased for Wilhelm by 

Friedrich, at the time the former was working on Die Amazonen. 

In Wilhelm's library is found, No. 978, the edition: "Obras de 

Garcilaso de la Vega ilustradas con notas,^ Madrid, 1796." 

By this time Tieck had commenced his Spanish library, to which 
Schlegel had access. The two editions most used were the 
"Apontes" Calderon, 1760-63, and the Teatro Espaflol de la 
Huerta, 1785. Friedrich had written concerning these editions 
in 1803.' From the latter Schlegel read chiefly. That his 
acquaintance with Spanish literature was beyond this we know 
from his regret that it contained nothing of Lope and his prede- 
cessors.* Of the eight comedias of Cervantes he says that they 
are "in der Manier des Lope." His opinion of Lope was by no 
means such as we are led to infer from Farinelli in his monograph, 
Grillparzer und Lope de VegaJ" Through his feeling that the 
Lope cult begins with Grillparzer, Farinelli has misread Schlegel's 
comments on Lope's three faults, viz., lack of sequence, prolixity, 
and a useless display of pedantry. What Schlegel does say is 
that the stage was the best place where Lope might free himself 
from these faults." 

From this lack of artistic blend and harmony in Lope and his 
contemporaries, Guillen de Castro, Montalban, Molina, Matos- 
Fragoso, Schlegel turns to Calderon, establishing a cult that con- 
tinues to this day in Germany. Through his interest in Calderon 
he gave up his plans to rework the plays of Cervantes, Lope, 
Moreto, and others.' Friedrich writes him from Paris concerning 
an edition of Moreto, "Calderon's Vorganger," as late as Novem- 
ber 2, 1803." Of the Calderon cult in Germany Tieck writes: 

Bald war Calderon der Lieblingsdichter unserer Nation geworden 
.... das wahre Heil filr die Poesie kOnne uns nur von den Spaniern 
und namentlich von Calderon kommen." 

1 Walzel, p. 505. 2 Walzel, p. 519, footnote. 

3 Cf. Walzel, pp. 505, 524. * Cf . Werke, Vol. VI, p. 377. 5 Berlin, 18M. 

6Ct. Werke, Vol. VI, p. 383; Earopa, Vol. I, No. 2. 

'Cf. Europa, Vol. I, No. 2; Briefe, (Holtei), Vol. Ill, p. 375. scf. Walzel, p. 524. 

9 Kritische Schriften, Vol. 3, p. 213. 
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Schlegel's Fragment "Die Amazonen" 9 

This remark of Tieck certainly justifies Farinelli's statement that 
Calderon was "den Deutschen vor 1800 ein leerer Name und 
harrte noch auf die Apotheose der Komantiker," ' but not that of 
Schack, that all that Schlegel says in his Vorlesungen merits no 
other name than an ingenious and eloquent apotheosis of Calderon.^ 
In a vein similar to that in his remark in the above-cited letter 
Schlegel writes as follows in the Europa essay: "Ich werde seine 
[Calderons] StOcke nie mit denen von anderen in demselben Bande 
zusammenstellen, und sie durch einen zweiten Titel absondern." 
The question now arises: Why did not Schlegel finish Die 
Amazonen? As a Calderon play it would certainly have been 
finished and included in either the first or the second volume of 
the Spanisches Theater, 1803-9, despite the presence of the 
Locken Ahsalons in Schlegel's Nachlass. The play was eagerly 
commenced. Its completion was certainly eagerly awaited by 
Friedrich and Tieck^ at the very moment when the Spanish 
movement in German literature was at its zenith. Aside from 
the internal evidence, the fragment is closely related to the com- 
mon interests of the three men to rehabilitate the G-erman drama 
through the imitation and adaptation of the genius of the Spanish, 
Their correspondence shows this- in the above-cited places where 
the fragment is mentioned. 

The doubt that arises as to the Calderon authorship of the 
fragment from a close reading of these places is certainly strength- 
ened by Schlegel's own treatment and exclusion of the fragment, 
as well as by the use of metric forms in it which we know that 
Calderon never used. An examination of Schlegel's transla- 
tions shows that he has been true to the spirit of the two lan- 
guages, and, in so far as possible, has kept Calderon's meters and 
rimes. Goedeke says that his translations are models "far die 
Obersetzung, die das Original nach Form und Inhalt, nach Ton 
und Stil in deutscher Sprache dichterisch nachschafft." * In his 
own words Schlegel, in this respect, thus excludes the possibility 
of the fragment's being a Calderon play: 

1 Qrillparzer und Lope^ p. 342. 

"Schaok, HistoHa de la literatura y del arte dramatico en Eapafla. Traduccion de 
Ed. de Mier (Madrid), Vol I, p. 32. 

3 Cf. Walzel, p. 507 ; Holtei, Vol. Ill, p. 276. 
*Grundriss, Vol. VI, p. 7; Vol. VII, p. 5S0. 
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Bei Stucken anderer Verfasser wird eine nShere Betrachtung aus- 
weisen, ob Vertauschung der gereimten Verse mit reimlosen Jamben 
oder gar eingemischte Prosa und hier und da Abklirzung dem Zwecke 
voUstandig entsprechen, und sie sogar in einem vorteilhafteren Lichte 
zeigen kann.' 

In this respect, the fragment could have been by one of the 
Calderon school. This does not seem possible, however. Not 
only the rime and strophic structure, but the atmosphere of the 
play, the naive but forceful character of the language, whether of 
the passion, buffoon, or pastoral moods, and the simplicity in 
treatment of motif and character, argue for a much earlier time. 
There is in this simplicity, classic for a Spanish play of this time, 
treatment so similar to Kleist's Penthesilea as to suggest that the 
fragment might be Schlegel's — one of those blends after the 
Hispano-antique and the Hispano-Shakespearian so common to 
that period. The fable is not couched in so romantic an atmos- 
phere as in Calderon's El mayor encanto, amor. Schlegel points 
out that "Calderon ist die griechische Mythologie ein liebliches 
Marchen."^ In want of so great a part of the play, one cannot 
compare Die Amazonen with Calderon's play. We have enough, 
however, to show the great difference between the Circe-Ulysses 
treatment in El mayor encanto, amor and that of Hippolyta- 
Antiope-Bellerophon in the fragment. Hippolyta-Antiope are of 
the pre-Calderon spirit, of the time of the glowing passion, 
whether of revenge or love, of Lope's Machtweiber. Such char- 
acters are portrayed by Lope with less of the conceits of Calderon, 
in a manner realistic and true to his plastic sense. Of him 
Farinelli says: "Meistens besitzt das Weib jene Eigenschaften 
die dem Manne fehlen und dem Manne ziemen.' 

The legend is handled, despite its simplicity, more or less after 
the chivalric romance of Ariosto and Tasso. In this pre-Calderon 
period this theme was of peculiar interest, as is seen in the 
reworkings by de Soto, the eager rivalry of Lope, the Isabela of 
Argensola, etc. The dialogue is not, as in Calderon, adorned 
"mit ausgesponnenen Vergleichungen,"* nor does it show the 
unusual expressions and syntax of the Calderon school. The 

1 Europa, Vol. I, No. 2. 2 Europa, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 81. 

3 Grillparzer und Lope, p. 288. * Farinelli, p. 52. 
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Schlegel's Fragment "Die Amazonen" 11 

language is more in the spirit of Villegas, Figueroa, and the 
Argensolas. Lope's sonnet "A la nueva lengua" refers to a 
later period. The lack of asmiante and stress of verso suelto is 
only of this earlier period and not until Calderon is there exten- 
sive use of the former. The prevailing form with Lope is the 
redondilla. The gracioso is the only character in the fragment 
to use this; with this character, however, the verse suelto is 
largely used. Of Lope's school, even Montalvan avoided the 
verso suelto as unbecoming and difficult; likewise Harsdsffer in 
his reading from Lope.' Of Lupercio Argensola Schack says: 
"Su lengua je y versificacion se distinguen por su pureza, eleva- 
cion y elegancia.'" His plays show such interludes as we find in 
the Amazonen. It is the period of episodes so introduced as to 
gain the approval of the critics, poetically beautiful and artistically 
clever, but weakening the dramatic unity. 

In the fragment there is no metrical blend, as later was the 
case. The only departure is the broken ottava rima in the 
Hippolyta-Antiope speech. From Lope to Calderon one can see 
a studied attempt to simplify the foreign measures or to adapt 
them through artistic blend.' Ticknor misreads this: "Every- 
where he [Calderon] indulges himself in the rich variety of 
measures which Italian or Spanish poetry offered him."* Of the 
earlier period Schack says that Spanish and Italian meters exist 
side by side 

aimque al aplicarse no constituyan un sistema m^trico complete; las 
combinaciones m6tricas italianas y especialmente las octavas que mas 
tarda ocuparon el puesto principal, dominan ya en el di^logo ordinario.^ 

In speaking of the fixed forms which maintained in the early part 
of Lope's career, he says of the characters of De la Cueva that 
they speak in 

redondillas, octavas, tercetos, yambos sueltos, canciones italianas, quinti- 

llas y versos octosflabos Si & las formas m^tricas dichas se a&ada 

el soneto .... tendremos la versificacion de las piezas mas antiguas de 
Lope de Vega.* 

1 Cf. Zeitschr. f. vgl. Litgesch,, N. F., Vol. V, p. 166. 2 Op. cit.. Vol. II, p. 77. 

3 Cf. Baist in GrOber's Grundriat, Vol. II, Part 2, p. 466. 

iQp. cit., Vol. II, p. 479. 5 Op. cit.. Vol. II, p. 90. 6 Qp. cit.. Vol, II. p. 428. 
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The introduction to his sonnet by the gracioso shows, in partj 
the studied attempt of this earlier period.' 

The interpolated pastoral in the fragment is of importance for 
the solution of this question of authorship. This is in the lira 
form, introduced by Garcilaso, si de mi baja lira, a form that 
was affected at the beginning of Lope's career by Herrera, Pray 
Luis, San Juan de la Cruz, and the Argensolas, for mystic and 
pastoral moods. A notable example is the lyric, "La vida del 
campo" of Fray Luis. Lope's school was far superior to Calderon 
in "las innumerables composiciones liricas.'' Shortly after, we 
find the lira enlarged in the lyric, by the blend with native 
measures; cf. Figueroa's cuando cerro los ojos and Balbuena's 
que gusto es ver un simple pastorcillo; and in the drama to the 
six-line paired strophe with alternating eptasilabos and endecasila- 
bos that was later enlarged into the indefinite silva of Calderon. 
Schack writes of this as follows: 

En los dramas mas antiguos de este periodo es frecuente el uso de la 
lira; en los posteriores, especialmente en los de Calderon, mucho mas 
rara, haciendo sus veces la silva.' 

The interlude shows the pastoral cult of this earlier time that had 
received such rich expression in the Galatea of Cervantes, 1584; 
the Don Quijote episodes, 1605; the Arcadia of Lope, 1598; the 
Pastor de FSlida of Montalvo, 1582; and the work of Figueroa, 
the Tirsi of Cervantes. This is the period of the final triumph 
of the Italianate manner and the ascendency of the pastoral, 
which, tinged with mysticism, as we have seen, was to lead later 
to the beautiful conceits of G6ngora, Quevedo, Calderon, and his 
school. The classic themes at this time in vogue were later set 
aside largely through the drama of native themes, but were 
revived by Calderon and his school, especially in the unsuccessful 
attempt of Soils to weld classic myths and native traditions, to 
romanticize his materials. 

Lope's earlier dramas are largely pastorals. The plays of 
Guevara and de Castro have frequently pastoral episodes. Lope 
excels in the portrayal of rustic types. His Esther is one of 

iFor Figueroa cf, Ticknor, Vol. II, p. 312. 

2 Cf. Schack, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 848. 3 Op. cit.. Vol. II, p. 212. 
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Schlegel's Fragment "Die Amazonen" 13 

many dramas to show a developed comic underplot between a 
coquettish shepherdess and lover, inwoven for popular effect. Of 
his skill in this, Schack writes: 

El nunca pierde ocasion de ofrecernos estos personajes y de inter- 
calar & veces pequeflos idilios de este linaje en sus dramas historicas y 
religiosos, aun interrumpiendo el curso de la accion .... nos deleita 
per los contrastes que traza entre la vida rural y sin afectacion con la de 
ciudades y cortes.' 

The gracioso of the fragment has, in addition to the buffoon 
spirit shown in the early dramatic eclogues, the Plautianor 
Terentian qualities of the pre-Calderon school. This combina- 
tion we find as early as Lope de Rueda, of Sevilla — the home of 
the Spanish pastorals — praised by Cervantes for his versos pas- 
toriles. The dramatists del uso antiguo failed, like Gottsched in 
Germany, to banish this type. With Lope and Calderon in 
particular, it refines and changes into the full-blown parody on or 
caricature of the master or social superior. In Lope's early 
dramas, however, this realistic type, a blend of Italian buffoon 
and pastoral clown, is found. 

In any discussion of the authorship of Die Amazonen, about 
which so little is known, one must carefully consider the charac- 
teristics which it may have in common with the Spanish drama at 
the various periods of its development. At this writing, my own 
conclusions, I regret to say are negative. I cannot hold with 
Ticknor, however, that the fragment is by Calderon, and can here 
only express surprise that this error failed to cause comment in 
the very excellent works of Mtiuch-Bellinghausen, Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, Rennert, , Morel-Fa tio, Men^ndez y Pelayo, and others. In 
this respect I have the support of the very able scholar, Profes- 
sor Arthur Ludwig Stiefel, from whose note to me I take the very 
great liberty of quoting: 

Sie haben volkommen recht, wenn Sie sagen, dass Schlegel's Frag- 
ment Die Amazonen nicht von Calderon herriihrt. Mir ist aber auch 
nichts im alteren spanischen Drama bekannt, dem das Fragment 
entnommen sein kOnnte. 

Several things point to this fragment as original with Schlegel. 
Aside from the style, of which mention has been made, we have 

1 Op. cit. Vol. II, p. 454. 
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Friedrich's keen interest in the play immediately after his Alarcos 
venture and at the time of the Ion and Lacrymas experiments. In 
this connection most significant is his sending to Wilhelm from 
Paris the poems of Garcilaso, after which the lira is formed. 
Further, the only places in the correspondence where mention 
is made of the fragment seem to point to Schlegel's authorship. 
While there precedes or follows the notice some mention of 
Spanish literature, this is simply through the common interest in 
Spanish literature at this time, as well as the Calderon studies 
and of the latter ventures of Wilhelm. In the above-cited letter 
to Tieck he speaks of the Amazonen venture in connection with 
other work in the spirit and after the form of Spanish poetry. It 
is true that the venture is associated with a preceding paragraph 
in which he calls attention to the fact that he has read and 
studied Calderon during the summer, and is not as far along — 
referring to the Calderon translation — as he would like; but the 
association is one of accident only.' Of particular interest in 
this connection is Friedrich's letter from Paris, January 1803: 

Die Amazonen bitte ich mir sobald als mOglich zu senden. Besonders 
auch den Ion nicht zu vergessen. Main nflchstes Drama ist immer noch 
nicht ganz fertig; auch ist es keins von denen, die ich Dir genannt. 
Wirst Du denn nicht ein romantisches Drama dichten? .... Auf die 
Amazonen bin ich ganz ausserordentlich begierig; ich bilde mir ein, 
ich kOnnte sie mir einigermassen denken.^ 

The entire spirit of these lines seems to point to the fragment as 
original, and this conjecture is certainly strengthened by Friedrich's 
eager interest, as well as by his sending the Garcilaso with whose 
lira the fragment ends, at the very moment of Wilhelm's greatest 
interest in this. Again, my own comment on the use of this lira, 
as well as the character of Mnemonia, the shepherdess, receives 
added support in the following opinion solicited from the Berlin 
scholar. Professor Gustav Roethe, whose Sdcularstudie — Bren- 
tano's Ponce de Leon^ — gives weight to his words in this field: 

Ich gebe zu, dass das GesprSch zwischen Hippolyta und Antiope und 
der Monolog der Schfiferin Mnemonia allenfalls auch Originaldichtung 

1 Cf. Briefe (Holtei), Vol. Ill, pp. 276 S. 

2 Briefe (Walzel), p. 507. sBerlin, 1901. 
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eines deutschen Romantikers sein konnte: aber schwerlich A. W. 
Schlegels. 

The theme had just as marked an interest per se to the Romanti- 
cists as it had to the Spanish dramatists. Minor, for example, 
refers Kleist's Penthesilea to the "Amazonengestalten der Romant- 
iker in Drama, Roman und Novelle." Schlegel could have 
received the initial impulse to the fragment, if original, from 
Lope, Tirso, or even Soils, but certainly not from Calderon. Of 
all the Spanish dramatists, the work of Calderon is best known. 
Cotarelo j Mori writes as follows: "De Ruiz de Alarcon y Calde- 
ron de la Barca conocemos por entero su teatro;^ and Professor 
Antonio Restori, of the Regia University, Messina, has kindly 
written me: "lo non ricordo che Calderon abbia trattato il suito 
delle Amazoni." The plays in Spanish, under the same or a sug- 
gestive title, have a different fable and treatment. In Soils alone 
is there a suggested borrowing, viz., the similarity between 
Lucindo and Barbelindo. 

While I am inclined to the view of Schlegel's authorship of 
the fragment, I am unable at this writing to defend it beyond the 
argument hitherto cited in the paper. Unfortunately, I have not 
had access to a specialist's library in the shaping of my notes, 
and have not been in position, therefore, to follow up several con- 
jectures. With the hope that someone may assist me in correct- 
ing this error of attribution by Ticknor, I do not believe the 
printing of these notes to be untimely. 

If now, on the other hand, one assumes that the fragment is 
a translation by Schlegel from the Spanish, the original is beyond 
question by some writer of the pre-Calderon period. The drama 
must have come to Schlegel among some books sent to him by Fried- 
rich from Paris or as a stray book from some other source, with 
the pirated name of Calderon on the title page, leading to a mis- 
take similar to that of H. von Chezy in ascribing to Calderon the 
Silberlocke im Briefe of de Castro.^ The fragment was certainly 
in no work of which Tieck knew or which he had in his possession, 
if we accept with Friesen that Tieck knew all the work that 

^ Anzeiger fllr deutsches Alterthum, Vol. XI (1885), pp. 193-203. 
2Cf. Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1893). 
3Cf. Urania, Taschenbiich (Leipzig, 1815). 
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Schlegel was translating.' I have not been able to find the play 
in any of the collections used by Tieck and Schlegel, in the 
Academy edition of Lope, nor in Barrera under the same or a 
suggestive title. Ticknor claimed to know intimately the Come- 
dias Nuevas.' His ascription of the Amazonen to Calderon was 
prompted, doubtless, through the title Las Amazonas in Vol. IX, 
No. 3, p. 85, or in Vol. XLVII of the same coleccion, contain- 
ing nine- plays of Soils, where several titles are repeated. The 
former play is without author's name and, in Calderon's style, 
might easily lead to the conjecture that it is a Calderon drama. 
His failure to compare this play with Schlegel's Amazonen doubt- 
less led to his error. Tieck's copy of this coleccion Schlegel 
did not know. His Calderon plays were taken from other 
colecciones. 

If, in conclusion, the fragment is from the Spanish, the origi- 
nal must be by some one writing not later than Lope. Stylistic 
reasons, as well as Schlegel's statement, argue for this. In his 
Europa essay he writes: "Verschiedene Dichter, die zwischen 
Lope und Calderon fallen, kenne ich noch nicht genug, um tiber 
sie mit Sicherheit reden zu kennen." For this period, there- 
fore, we cannot reasonably expect Schlegel to have sufficient 
interest to select a drama for translation. With the drama at the 
time of Cervantes and Lope we know Schlegel to have had a wide 
reading acquaintance, although Schack has written to the con- 
trary.^ By which dramatist of this time the fragment may prove 
to be, should the original ever be found, I cannot say, but beg to 
suggest, tentatively, Argensola, Villegas, Lope, Gabriel T6llez, 
or, possibly, de Mescua or Guevara. 

1 Cf . Vol. II, p. 177. 2 Madrid, 1652-1704 ; cf . Ticknor Appendix F, III, p. 579. 

3Cf. Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 32; Vol. IV, p. 203. 
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